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civilizations." The more inclusive concept is the more valuable be- 
cause it is more inclusive. Even though endowed with ontological 
attributes, " Civilization will not be able to include all that man needs 
in order to be fully man." 

To bring these concepts down to where they may have application, 
his discussion of the U. N. may be helpful. This Organization has 
made little progress, he believes, and it is confused in principle. How- 
ever, he thinks it is our hope, that it should first urge and then compel 
all nations to become members while it takes on the attributes of power. 
This recommendation depends on one sovereignty being the prerequi- 
site f or one civilization, and the f act or hope that we are " closer than 
ever before to the time when civilization will be a reality." It seems 
that Dr. Weiss has fallen into the difficulties suggested by Dr. Waltz's 
third image. 

The Study of Man by Michael Polyani endeavors to develop a theory 
of " understanding " by which one can bring under the scope of science 
not only those things that are " natural " but also cultural and human 
values. To achieve this end Polyani depends upon the concept of 
" understanding " which is the subjective and individual component of 
knowledge. It is true, as Polyani explains, that individuals interpret 
Communications from others, and often misinterpret them. But scien- 
tific knowledge is public knowledge depending on a reasonably precise 
public language relatively free of ambiguity. However, Polyani pro- 
poses to build his " understanding " on richer (perhaps mis-) interpre- 
tations by individuals. This work seems incomplete; and it may be that 
Personal Knowledge, for which this is an introduction, would be more 
helpful. 

Richard W. Taylor 

Coe College 



Crisis of the House Divided, by Harry V. Jaffa. New York: Double- 
day, 1959. Pp. 451. $6.50. 

Jaffa's book is an accomplishment of major importance. For here 
a political scientist examines key events in the history of our country 
with a mind that is wide open toward the timeless meaning linking 
these events with us, the living, and us, through these events, with the 
transcending order of time. This is mature political science, a quest 
for knowledge that regards accuracy of data as a mere technical step 
in the quest for the true order of political life. It is a book that has a 
wealth to say to a great many people, because it is a painstaking and 
imaginative study not only of a key period of American history, but 
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also of central problems of constitutional interpretation, as well as 
perennial issues of political theory. Besides all of which the book is 
also a spirited polemic against historians like Randall, Allan Nevins, 
Hofstadter, and their liberal color-blindness to the kind of distinctions 
between right and wrong which were the all-important issues to 
Lincoln. 

The "crisis of the house divided" arose in the 1850's from a series 
of laws and Supreme Court decisions over which the country split 
along the lines of profoundly conflicting political philosophies. It was 
Lincoln's running debate with Douglas which defined the issues at 
stake, issues which Jaffa has succeeded in bringing alive with a wholly 
contemporaneous immediacy. Lincoln and Douglas were divided not 
primarily over the enacted laws, but over the law behind the laws. 
Legislators and Justices in those days made decisions touching on the 
very f oundation of a political System, and both sides were brought face 
to face with questions like these: What is, and wherein resides, the 
truth of a political order? Is it to be sought in conformity of the 
laws with a legitimately designated political will? Or does it consist 
in the conformity of legislation with a designated process? Is legisla- 
tion " true " by conf orming to the Constitution? Does its truth derive 
from its agreement with observable trends of history? Or can laws be 
true only as they reflect the transcendental order of being? Douglas, 
taking his stand on "populär sovereignty," feit that the will of the 
people alone was capable of imparting the quality of truth to the laws. 
He was also sufficiently impressed with the power of historical trends 
to believe that laws could be validated by this particular deity. Lin- 
coln, without ever losing sight of the " consent of the governed " 
principle, looked nevertheless beyond the people's will to the moral 
structure of the Creation. 

What gives Jaffa's treatment of this debate its extraordinary depth 
is his alertness to the many important theoretical questions raised during 
that soul-searching decade of American history, questions which the 
liberal historians, as he shows, were unable even to notice. Jaffa's 
attention to such questions as the following attests to his sensitivity in 
a profound analysis of political experience: How important in the 
political success of a people are its collective political convictions? 
What happens when these convictions, through policies of either com- 
mission or Omission, are drained or eroded? (How is this one for a 
timely question to be raised at a moment when the policy of appease- 
ment of totalitarian tyranny depends for its continuation on the dulling 
of America's sense of shame!) Has a people the right to be wrong? 
And if it does will what is wrong, has he who knows better the right 
to impose his better knowledge on the people? Does freedom of speech 
cover the right to advocate evil? Can a society tolerate open disagree- 
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ment on the fundamental principles underlying its existence? What is 
the actual basis of the American polity, majority rule or the dedica- 
tion to certain truths? And if the latter, how is this dedication to fare 
in a conflict with the required " consent of the governed," when the 
governed choose to set aside the truths to which the whole is dedicated? 

These— and other— questions which Jaffa's penetrating mind crystal- 
lizes from the experience of a hundred years ago are the very questions 
which we are— or should be— asking in a different context today. We 
should therefore like to know how far Jaffa advances toward an 
answer. The book, I said, is clearly meant to be a contribution, not 
merely to American history, but also to political theory. But as a 
political theorist, Jaffa has followed a method that can carry him only 
part of the intended way. His method— a close reading of the texts, 
and the construction, from their various conceptual parts, of an 
imaginative whole: the meaning of the author— leads to a kind of 
" truth "; but the truth is nothing more than the " true " meaning of 
Lincoln, or Douglas. It is not the truth of the political order. In other 
words, having confronted us with the type of momentous question 
mentioned above, having convinced us that on a true answer to these 
questions hinges the achievement of America's destiny, Jaffa leads 
us to an answer that is au fond not more than a depth-interview with 
the Lincoln of the Lyceum and Temperance speeches. Having scorned 
Douglas for answering the question of political truth by a mere refer- 
ence to the "will of the people," Jaffa himself now gives a similarly 
unsatisfactory answer when he refers us to the " meaning of Lincoln." 
If the " will of the people " is in itself not a measure of truth, neither 
is the " meaning of Lincoln." 

Jaffa, however, has promised us a sequel, to be published under the 
title A New Birth of Freedom. He may well have kept his ultimate 
thoughts for that second work to which all the readers of the first, 
I am sure, will be looking forward with the greatest impatience. 

Gerhart Niemeyer 

University of Notre Dame 



When Negroes March, by Herbert Garfinkel. Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1959. Pp. 224. $4.00. 

This thorough and well-documented volume is a fine contribution to 
our understanding of Negro mass movements and their impact upon 
policy formation in the United States. Essentially it is a case study of 
A. Philip Randolph's all-Negro March on Washington Movement, 
which in 1941 mobilized Negro masses for the first time since the 
Garvey movement in a successful drive for the wartime FEPC and 
then declined as quickly as it arose. 



